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mine' of the memory image, has apparently no physiological correlate; 
while in the psychology of will, the ' fiat ' remains unexplained. Here 
this kind of psychology, for him, must ' throw up the sponge.' For this 
kind of phenomena Wundt must construct his feeling element, and finds 
the explanation through his apperception principle. Many other psy- 
chologists can not feel satisfied in a description and explanation where 
no one common element is accepted as a basis. For Professor Miinster- 
berg all psychological material must be reduced to some form of sensa- 
tion complex, if our explanation and description shall be thoroughgoing 
and strictly phenomenal istic. Hence for him, feelings, only in so far 
as they can be conceived as objects, and to just such an extent, can be 
considered in a scientific treatment. To Professor James this is all that 
is possible, but still not sufficient. To Wundt, the psychological field 
is apparently conceived as more inclusive than Professor Miinsterberg's 
limitations allow; and hence the need of a new and similarly ultimate 
element of description for this included field. 

The above article would indicate that Geiger is disposed to take much 
the same position I understand to be Wundt's. The psychology of feeling 
thus seems to involve important epistemological presuppositions, as well 
as difficult puzzles of psychological method and classification. 

Chas. Hughes Johnston. 
Harvard University. 

L'amnesie et la dissociation des soureuirs par I'emotion. Dr. Pierre 
Janet, Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique, September- 
October, 1904, I., No. 5. Pp. 417-153. 

Irene, a neurasthenic child of a neurasthenic mother and of a degraded 
drunkard, became hysterical after the death of her mother. During the 
sixty days preceding her mother's death, Irene endured very unusual 
fatigue and frequent scenes of the most painful character with her 
father. 

The essential features of her disease seem to be hypermnesia during 
attacks of somnambulism, occurring several times a day, and lasting sev- 
eral hours, and retrograde amnesia during the rest of the time. Hyper- 
mnesia and amnesia bear upon the same events, i. e., upon the death of her 
mother and the events of the two and a half months preceding and of the 
three months following. During the attacks of somnambulism she is on 
her bed gesticulating, shrieking and speaking with more or less coherence : 
" One does not know how hard it is to be without a mother. ... Is 
it not better that I, too, should die, mother dear? You said we would 
die together. . . . There is a thing one can not pardon him for [the 
father], he was drunk the day of mother's death. . . . No, it was too 
horrid; he threw up on the bed . . . etc." She mentions in this way, 
and often with minute particulars, the events she can not recall in her 
more normal state. The same memories also appear in the form of 
hallucinations and impulses which interrupt suddenly and only for an 
instant the stream of her ordinary consciousness. 

Neither the hypermnesia nor the amnesia is sharply limited. 
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The fact upon which Janet desires to call attention is that the mental 
contents during the attacks are precisely those which are forgotten the rest 
of the time. A close dependency seems, therefore, to exist between the 
hypermnesia and the amnesia. The author had already made a similar 
observation in the case of Mme. D., and he had then produced a decrease 
of the amnesia in proportion as he succeeded in breaking up the fixed 
idea. 

In the ease of Irene, the reversed experiment was tried: the removal 
of the amnesia in the hope of causing the disappearance of the automatic 
memories in somnambulism. His plan was to reintroduce the lost ideas 
in the ordinary life by means of suggestions made during hypnosis. But, 
to his surprise, the hynotic sleep did not bring back the lost memories. 
It was not the same state of consciousness as somnambulism. He had, 
therefore, to pass through the preliminary step of educating the hypnotic 
memory, a long and tedious process involving, (1) the direction of the 
thoughts of the subject to the events one would like him to remember, 
and (2) helping him to make efforts of attention, inspire him with hopes 
of success, etc., i. e., increasing the psychological tension. This second 
part of the process is considered, as the readers of the works of Janet 
know, as most important in the treatment of neurasthenic persons. 
If he chose to have the remembrances pass through an intermediary step 
instead of attempting from the first to reawaken the dormant memories 
in the ordinary state itself, it is because it was easier for him to direct 
and hold the attention of the patient when she was hypnotized. 

The lost past came back bit by bit and, with some exceptions, accord- 
ing to the law of Ribot : the older memories first. But it should not be 
thought that a thing once remembered in hypnosis was never again for- 
gotten in that state. On the contrary, if several days elapsed between 
the treatments, she usually suffered a loss. Moreover, emotional dis- 
turbances brought about a return to her old condition. This happened, 
for instance, at the death of her godson, at that of her father, etc. 

The fact most worthy of attention is that the hypermnesia and the 
amnesia disappeared and reappeared synchronously. Janet concludes from 
this observation, and from at least four others which he mentions, that 
' the disorder has two faces, (1) incapacity on the part of the patient to 
recall at will certain past experiences, (2) automatic and irresistible 
reproduction of these same experiences which assume an exaggerated and 
independent development.' This syndrome constitutes one of the forms 
which hysteria may assume under the influence of violent emotion. 

Such are, in the main, the facts. In the two concluding sections of 
the paper, Janet takes up once more the problems upon which he has 
already thrown much light in his anterior publications — the relation of 
memory to the larger whole we call the self and to the ' tension psycho- 
logique.' 

We may be allowed to dwell at greater length upon the explanation 
of the problem presented by Irene than is customary in the summary 
of an article, for we have here an application of a theory which, by the 
definiteness and thoroughness it assumes in the hands of our author, 
marks a step in advance in our understanding of psychic life. 
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Irene's trouble is not one of memory only. It is just as much a 
disease of the will. She might have lost a part of her past and yet 
behave normally, but she does not. She can not perform the actions 
called for by her circumstances, she treats the world as if it was not real. 
" I feel as if I was not alive," she says. " I walk without purpose; I do 
everything mechanically. You ask me why I do not do anything; I do 
not know. I can not any more be useful to any one; I do not take in- 
terest in anything, etc." As a matter of fact she did not do any of the 
pressing actions called for by the death of her mother. 

The remembrances, however, exist potentially and they may be actual- 
ized, but not voluntarily, neither can they he voluntarily inhibited. That 
is to say, the self can not appropriate them, can not make them part of its 
conscious life. If they reappear, it is automatically and outside the 
field of the subject's ordinary self-consciousness. 

When the amnesia disappears, Irene regains the power of reacting 
properly to the calls of the world. She is again active, resumes her trade, 
arranges her life, etc., and — remark worthy of note — although she now 
remembers the gruesome tragedy through which she has passed, she has 
a feeling of wellbeing unknown to her before. 

Amnesia and aboulia go hand in hand. The memory-loss of which 
Irene suffers is of the things which should call forth the very actions she 
is now unable to perform, and so Janet ventures the statement that the 
difficulty, or the impossibility, on the part of the patient to recall at will 
certain events is due to her inability to perform the action which would 
be called for by these events. This relation between action and memory 
accounts, according to our author, for the often-observed fact called 
retrograde amnesia. The more recent events are those most liable to 
disappear from memory because " recent memories are those closer to the 
present reality, they have a more direct and definite part in the present 
deeds, they have not yet lost in retrogression their high degree of psy- 
chological tension." 

The trouble from which Irene suffers may then be said to be a general 
decrease in ' psychological tension,' from which arises first the deteriora- 
tion, or the loss, of the psychic functions which are highest in the hier- 
archical scale, i. e., first and chiefly what our author calls the ' fonction 
du reel' and voluntary activity, especially when directed towards new 
adaptations. 1 

We have in the theory here referred to of the distinguished professor 
of the College de France an understanding of the relation of the various 
psychic functions nearer the truth than are the intellectual and the affec- 
tive theories which, until recently, ruled in psychiatry as well as in normal 
psychology. It surpasses, moreover, in breadth and in definiteness of 
conception the voluntaristic theories with which I am acquainted. 

James H. Leuba. 
Bbyn Mawb College. 

1 See for an exposition of the hierarchy of the psychic functions, Les 
Obsessions et la Psychasthenic, pp. 474 and ff. 



